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country in its physical and geological features, its soils, and climatic conditions. 
Then he discusses the questions of land tenure and land values, the various systems 
of farming, the respective advantages and disadvantages of agriculture and stock- 
farming, and devotes a few chapters to the diseases of animals, insects, agricultural 
credit, colonization, native labour, and the Boer. The last third of the book is de- 
voted to the study in detail of farming and grazing in each of the political divisions 
of South Africa. The book is filled with the greatest variety of information for all 
who are especially interested in the important practical questions it treats. The 
map, on a a scale of 80 statute miles to an inch, is excellent for its purposes. 

The Truth about Morocco. By M. Aflalo. xxii and 283 pp. No Index. 
John Lane, New York and London, 1904. (Price, $1.50.) 
Mr. Aflalo, for ten years, held an official position in Morocco under the late Sul- 
tan, and during the Regency, before the present Sultan ascended the throne. His 
unsurpassed opportunities for learning the facts about Morocco entitle his opinions 
on the social and political status of the country to much respect. The purpose of 
his book is to set forth the reasons for his opinion that the recent Anglo-French 
agreement, by which Morocco is practically placed under the full control of France, 
was a great blunder, and that it will be against the interests of the world at large, as 
well as of Morocco, to carry it out. Whether or not his readers agree with him they 
will be glad of the opportunity to read a book in which so many valuable facts relat- 
ing to the political and commercial position of Morocco are so well summarized as in 
this volume. 

The Origin and Growth of the English Colonies and of their System 
of Government. By Hugh Edward Edgerton. viii and 224 pp., 8 
maps, Appendix, and Index. The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1903. 
This is a new edition of the "Introduction to a Historical Geography of the British 
Colonies," written by C. P. Lucas in 1887. The book, however, has not merely 
been edited and revised, but its scope has been enlarged. Speaking generally, the 
author affirms that a number of the European States became colonial powers, not 
with any conscious aim of acquiring possessions, but, as it were, by accident. They 
were seeking to open new trade routes, and thereby to develop commerce, and 
"found in the East that trade with uncivilized natives was too precarious to be pro- 
fitable, unless it could depend upon bases possessed by the European Power, which 
should protect the trader ; while in the West the new worltl, opened out by Colum- 
bus, proved a sufficient end in itself. " The volume not only presents a study of the 
rise and progress of the British Colonial Empire, but precedes it with a lucid and 
detailed account of the manner in which the system of colonial government in gene- 
ral was developed in the course of three centuries. 

The Penetration of Arabia. A Record of the Development of 
Western Knowledge concerning the Arabian Peninsula. By 
David George Hogarth, xiii and 359 pp., 30 Pictures, 22 Maps and 
Plans, and Index. Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, 1904. 

This volume is one of the excellent series giving "The Story of Exploration." 
It is not only a history of the exploration of Arabia, with critical judgment as to the 
value of each explorer's contribution, but also a summary of the whole work up to 
this time. Arabia is not yet entirely visible to Western eyes, but the main features 
of the interior, as well as the coast-lines, are now understood ; and, in the author's 
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opinion, when the present political changes and convulsions have ceased, Europeans 
will complete the penetration of this region. 

After a summary of the slow and meagre progress of Western knowledge of 
Arabia before recent times, Mr. Hogarth discusses the work 6f modern explorers, 
from Niebuhr, in the middle of the 18th century, to Hurgronje, in 1885. The list is 
not a long one, but it includes at least 12 or 15 men of varied and great gifts like 
Niebuhr, Burckhardt, Burton, Palgrave, Halevy, Blunt, and others who hazarded 
themselves in a land that, away from parts of the coast, is almost naked and forbid- 
ding in every aspect. The author's estimate of a few of these men may briefly be 
given here, beginning with Niebuhr, who studied the fertile coast regions of the 
Yemen : 

The primacy always conceded to Niebuhr among Arabian travellers is not due to his priority in 
time, but to the priority of his merit. He and his party undertook a double task, to explore the most 
fertile part of Arabia known to Europe, and to collect there the best possible information about all the 
rest of the peninsula. Both tasks were carried out in a way which, when all circumstances are con- 
sidered, is beyond criticism. 

Of Burckhardt, who wrote the first modern description of Mecca, the author 
says: 

The credit due to Burckhardt is not for seeing many things in much of Arabia, but for seeing 
much in a little of it, thanks to his clear vision and the careful preparation of his mind by the study of 
native authorities. His glory is to have described not so much that was new to Western science as so 
much that was true then and is true still. He was the first of Arabian travellers to realize fully the 
explorer's obligation to serve all sorts and kinds of inquiry, and few travellers have left so little for the 
man who may come after them. 

We have Richard Burton to thank for our knowledge of the wild granitic region 
of the ancient Midian, in the northern part of Arabia. He also traced the most 
eastern of the four possible routes to Mecca from the north : 

In his description of the capital of Islam, Burton has done little more than (in his own words) 
" pay homage to the memory of the accurate Burckhardt " ; and as for the great Mosque, he was con- 
tent to reproduce the plan of Ali Bey. * * * The vivid style and descriptive power of his narrative 
attracted an audience to which Burckhardt's sober journal had remained unknown and so greatly 
dominated popular fancy that at this day those who know that any European has tried to reach Mecca 
for the most part believe that Burton alone succeeded. 

Hurgronje, landing at Jidda in 1885, spent five months in Mecca during the long 
interval between the departure and arrival of the pilgrim caravans, and was the only 
European, except, perhaps, Burckhardt, who saw the city under its normal conditions: 

This fact, added to his command of Arabic and profound acquaintance with native authorities 
upon the history of the Hijaz, makes his book on Mecca of especial interest. He gives an elaborate 
description of the town, bearing witness to Burckhardt's accuracy. Little seems to have changed, 
except the level of the residential part of the town, which is slowly rising round the great mosque and 
the holy houses. . . . The result is to leave the Ka'bah in a deep hollow, two or three metres 
below the streets, which receives all flood waters. By far the most valuable part of Hurgronje'sbook, 
however, besides the historical half of it, is that devoted to Meccan society; its street markets for 
slaves ; its holy places and their guardians ; its servile and freedman elements ; its houses, festivals, 
and guilds ; its vices of turbulence, bigotry, and lust, and its virtues of easy hospitality and humanity. 
Hurgronje's is as minute a study of Arab urban life as could be made from the purely European point 
of view. 

The book is scholarly, like all the writings of its author. It is the result of a 
critical study of the literature of the subject from which Mr. Hogarth has evolved 
the history of the gradual unfolding before our eyes of the vast interior with its 
deserts, oases, lava fields, and routes ; and after telling when, how, and by whom 
these various features were discovered, he presents Arabia, no longer piecemeal, but as 
a whole. The publishers have produced the book handsomely, and the two maps by 
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Bartholomew, already reviewed in the Bulletin (Feb., 1905, p. 113), take their place 
with the sheet in the Ninth edition of Stieler's Hand Atlas as the best maps yet 
made of Arabia. 

Abessinien and die Evangelischc Kirche. Von Carl Paul. (Second 

Edition.) x and 148 pp. C. Ludwig TJngelenk, Dresden-A and Leipzig, 1905. 

(Price, M. 1.50). 
This is No. 5 of the series entitled " Missionsstunden." The writer gives a 
chapter to the Abyssinians and their country, describes the Abyssinian Church 
(Coptic), " a Christian rock island in the midst of Islam, but spiritually palsied," 
tells the history of the evangelical missions and their progress, sketches the black 
Jews and their Jewish missions, an d reports on the latest missionary undertakings. 

London and its Environs. Handbook for Travellers. By Karl 
Baedeker, x and 471 pp., with index of streets and plans of London, 44 
pp., 4 maps, and 24 plans. Fourteenth Revised Edition. Karl Baedeker, Leipzig, 
1905. 

This edition contains the most recent information down to October, 1904. Es- 
pecial attention has been given to the description of the great public collections, 
such as those in the National Gallery, the British Museum, the Wallace Collections, 
the National Portrait Gallery, the Tate Gallery, and the South Kensington Museum. 

Russia, the Land of the White Czar. By E. C. Phillips (Mrs. Horace 
B. Looker), viii and 186 pp., and 51 illustrations. Cassell & Co., Limited, 
New York and London, 1904. 
A book written for young folks with the purpose 'of giving them entertaining in- 
formation about the Russian Empire. Two boys and their families figure promi- 
nently, the idea being, apparently, that they will lend variety and animation to these 
comprehensive sketches, which take in the wonders of St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
the Samoyeds and their reindeer, prison life in Siberia, the Nizhni-Novgorod Fair, 
and many other aspects of the Empire. Some of the pictures are typical of high and 
humble life in Russia. 

The Climate of Australasia in reference to its Control by the 
Southern Ocean. By Prof. J. W. Gregory, D.Sc, F.R.S. 96 pp., 
18 Maps and Diagrams and 3 Appendices. Whitcombe & Tombs, Melbourne. 
(No date.) (Price, is.) 
The Presidential Address delivered by Dr. Gregory before the geographical sec- 
tion of the Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science on January 11, 
1904. In this suggestive monograph Dr. Gregory treats chiefly of the " influence 
of the oceanic circulation as its effects may be traced directly in the land masses of 
the southern hemisphere." He does not agree with the meteorologists who regard 
seasonal weather predictions as an unattainable vision. He cites the Indian Meteoro- 
logical Department, which " has issued seasonal forecasts for the last fifteen years — 
and with brilliant success " : 

Fortunately for Australasia, our meteorological conditions are far simpler than those of Europe, 
so that we may expect much greater certainty in weather prediction. I see no impossibility in future 
Australian meteorologists foretelling correctly a year ahead the general nature of the approaching 
seasons. But such insight will never come to us until we haye done our part, and studied the hydro- 
graphy of the Southern Ocean, with the same me thods which have yielded such profitable results in 
the North Atlantic, and to India. 



